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\_ Replacing approximate] ly 1 million persons who will go from Aerie cure into” 


year ahead are: the entrance into agricultural employment of 550,000 rural— 


_. employment on July 1, 1943 by 200,000 persons over that on July 1, 1942 would — 


SUMMARY 


the armed forces and ‘inks industrial and other employment and iner>asing ls 
the total number of agricultural workers by 200,000 is the prospec.ive task 
for agriculture between July 1942 and July 1943, if present trends continue. 
This assumes that the armed forces will increase to § million by the end of 
1943 and that the proportion coming from farms will be the same as it has 
been, that nonagricultural employment will increase from 42.1 million on 
July 1, 1942 to 44.0 million on July 1, 1943, that full employment (except 
for a minimum level of "frictional" Ghee logicn sy will be achieved by the 
end of 1943, that total annual productivity of agricultural workers will 
continue to increase, and that the net movement from farms will continue 
at current levels through 1943. Losses of manpower in agriculture up to 
the middle of 1942 have already béen largely replaced; although some 2 
million persons 14 years of age arid over have shifted out of agriculture | 
between April 1940 and July 1942, the volume of agricultural employment 
at the begiiriing of July 1942 was 12 million, slightly lower than in ee 
1940. 


Some of the likely means of replacing the prospective Losses during the 


farm women not now employed, slightly over half of these replacing women who- 
migrate or shift into nonagricultural employment; a reduction of 50,000 in 
the number of rural—farm males who are unemployed; a replacement of 200,000 ~ 
men by the net increase (over deaths) in rural~farm males of working age — 
during the year; an increase of 100,000 in persons living on farms doing non— 

“agricultural work who give some time to agriculture; and an increase of 100,000 
_ in children under: 14 in agricultural employment. To raise total agricultural © 


require, in addition to the above replacements, the utilization of an addi—_ 
tional 200,000 nonfarm residents in agricultural work. 


By October 1943, additional withdrawals of about 300,000 would neec. to be 
similarly replaced, thus bringing to a total of one and one-half million the 
number of persons who will need to be cote into agricultural employment be- 
tween July 1, 1942 and October 1, 1943. f these only a quarter million will — 
become available through normal growth in the working age segment of the wus 
farm population. ae 


Meeting the needs for agricultural labor in 1943 will require sreater efforts — 
for .more effective distribution and ames ava ne workers” and machinery; os 


employed farm people; intensive fronts sie seeaite 8 ene and effec~ — 
tively using types of workers who formerly were not. considered in. the Labor — 
market; and adjustments in wages and working conditions. 
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American agriculture faces the task of increasing vroduction and at the 
same time contributing a portion of its manpower to the armed forces and 
war and civilian industries. It has met this three-fold task from the be- 
ginning of the defense effort to the present. To continue to do so will 
require increased reliance on persoris who normally are not agricultural 
workers; specifically it requires further increases in the number of women 
and children working in agriculture and an increase in the number of persons 
from villages and cities who work on farms during the height of the season. 
It means also more effective distribution and utilization of machinery and 
labor, and increased production on those farms where this can be done without 
increasing the number of workers. Even though available manpower is more 
fully utilized, and there is greater reliance upon persons not usually in- 
cluded in the farm labor supply, the stringency of many local situations may 
be expected to increase, Nonetheless, it is reasonable to anticipate that 
agriculturets needs during the 1943 eee can be met if available workers 
can be moved quickly to ihe areas where they are needed, 


} This statement is based on a number of assumptions. The major assumptions 
: are 


i. That the armed forces will increase to 8 million by the end 
of 1943, and the proportion of men in the armed forces coming 
from the farms will be the same as it. has been in the recent 
past. 


2. That the total Tabor force within the a including the 
\: armed forces will ee from'58.8 miliion on July 1, 1942 
to 634 miilion’ on July b,.1943 and to 64.2 million on 
October 1, (1043. the increase in the civilian’ labor force: 
will: come about in larec part as the result of an increase 
in women len ea 
3. That the number of unemployed, including those on emergency 
neat will be reduced from 2.7 million on July 1, 1942 to. 
* Ot aa me on in October 1943. This is almost equal to full 
employment, for 2 million appears to be a minimum unemploy-- 
ment level if allowance is made for tomporary lay-offs, tine 
4 lost’ between jobs, illnesses and other similar hindrances to 
100 percent employment of all workers, as well as persons who 
can be employed only on cmergency projects. 


4. That nonagricultural employment will increase: from 42.1 million 
Pigoaywulys, 2s h942) CO 440m ti tonvon July 1, 1943. 


5. That intensive efforts will be made .to maintain agricultural, 
employment at a level necessary to mcet production goals for 
1943, which may be higher than those for 1942, and to. distri- 
bute workers to the arcas where they are heodad. 
4 
6. That the number of nonfarm residents working on farms during 
Bonet! Me the peak- season in 1943 can be increased by at least 
Oe en 200,000 above the 1942 level. 


eran 


7. That there will continue to be some increase in the total 
annual productivity per worker in agriculture through ~ 
more effective utilization and distribution of workers, © 
reduction of loss of time between jobs, reorganization on ah 
_of some enterprises, elimination of non-essential opera- al 
OU. 2 UC 4. | Set : a Wi 


8. That the net movement from farms between April 1940 and ~ 
duly 1942 was 1.6 million persons and that, in addition, 


there was a net loss of 0.8 million workers who contin- ey? ie 
ued to live on farms but shifted into nonagricultural x en 
jobs. mA ee Bey. 


9. That the net movement from farms will be 1 million persons 
‘per year in 1942 and 19434 


The figures given in this memorandum are estimates for the period ahead of 
what is likely to happen should the assumptions on which they aie based 

turn oul to be correct descriptions of the course of events, Whenever the” 
course of events makes it necessary to modify these assumptions, the figures | 
and the conclusions will AD EO need to be modified. 


The Situation ee July 1942 


From the time the last census wes teen only a month be “ore the fall of y 
France, the ferm population has decreased from 30.2 miliion to 29.4 million sh 
persons.’ There was a net migration of 1.6 million persons from farms, but, 

as usual, tnere were more births than deaths to offset partially the ge See 

by migration. 


Included in this net out-migration from farms are about 450,000 inductees ; 
into the armed forces and 900,000 yorsems or fatantial workers, plus some ~ iB, 
Children. - In eddition- to these, same 800,000 persons on farms took on. ae . 


nonagricultural jobs, but continued to live on farms, Altogether these : ie, 
shifts account for the loss of approximately 2 million persons from the on- a 
farm labor supply between April 1, 1940 and July 1, 1942. They have been’ | 
largely replaced since employment on farms on July 1, 1942 was only slightly 
lower than on July 1, 1940. The replacements came from several sources, 
partly from the increase between April 1940 and April 1942 of 300,00) rural- 
farm women and 200,000 children under 14 who were working on farms on April 
1, 1942. An additional replacemmt of approximately 400,000 males’ resulted 
from the fact that during the 2-year interval increases in the working age 
groups of rural—farm males exceeded deaths by this number,~nearly 90 percent 
of the increase octurring in the age group 20-34. Had there been no other 
losses of manpower, this increase through ageing would have been sufficient. 
to supply the inductions into the armed forces until April 1942, but not 
Since then. The reduction in wemployment of rural—farm persons from 1 
million in April 1940 to about 350,000 in April 1942 provided another $i 
source of replacements. From April to July 1942 a further increase occurred ~~ 
of approximately 800,000 rural-farm women and of 200,009 children employed 
in agriculture as a result of seasonal factors and the continuation of the 
trend in replecements of losses by women and children, . 


he 


On July 1, 1942 there were approximately 12 million persons working in Pe 


agriculture, slightly more than a year previously, and about the same number, * ~ 
as in October 1941, These workers included 9.3 million persons l4‘years a 


old and over, working primarily in Co and living on farms, and : 
1.2 million persons 14 years old and over not living on farms. In addition, 
there were about 600, 000 children under 14 working on farms, and some 900, 000 
persons who lived on farms and worked in agriculture tio days or more a eels 
in addition to carrying on a nonagricultural job. 


The presence of 9.3 million farm persons 14 vears old and over who were ecn= 
gaged in agriculture as a major occupation in July 1942 represents numerous 
adjustments already made since April 1940. In April 1940 only about four— 
fifths of all males 14 years old and over on farms were working. By July 
1942 virtually all of the farm males 14 years old and over who were capable 
of performing any work were at work. The 6 percent who were not working 
included a few unemployed, but was composed chicfly of persons who were 
physically or mentally incapable of taking part in farm work, Farmers were 
using virtually all available males — students, older men, and those who 
would not be employed if labor were plentiful -— and they were maak in- 
creased numbers ,of women, 


During the same time among. persons living on farms there was an increase in 
the number who although continuing to live on farms were working at non-— 
agricultural activities, In April 1940 there had been 2,070,000 men and 
women in this category; by July 1942 these had been increased to 3,500,000 
persons, but some of these persons continued to be available for some farm 
work, especially at peak seasons, 


Looking Ahead to 1943 
After the. 1942 production goals for agriculture had been set, the number of 
workers needed to mect those goals was cstimated as about 12 million during 
the peak season of 1942, approximately the level of employment actually 
reached by the beginning of July 1942., In 1942, as compared with 1941, an 
inerease of about 9 —percent in agricultural production Ls being h OGONT AE 
with virtually the same number of persons working on | farms. 


The increase is being accomplished even though it.is necessary to use more 


_ inexperienced workers and more young and old workers, most of whom cannot 


be expected to do’-as much work per day as the workers: in the young adult 

age groups, 21-35, who were most. affected by the movement to nonfarm employ— 
ment and into the armed forces. The increased output per worker resulted 
from more efficient utilization of machinery and labor, longer work days, 


favorable yields, greater efforts to provide continuous employment for workers, 
cooperative endeavors to meet local labor needs, reorganization of some farm 


enterprises to reduce seasonal fluctuations in labor requirements and somewhat 
more complete utilizataon of’ the time of farmers whose farriing operations are 
too limited to-provide full-time employment. Some further increases in the 
average output per worker may be expected as’ these and similar measures are 
more widely and more intensively applied. : 


Hagl giehe cuts € 
Therefore an increase of as much as 5 percent jn agricultural produesion 1a Say cae 
be woud probably not require so large a percentage increases in the umber~ 
of workers, unless the increased production were to come primarily in crops — 
with high labor requirements, On the assumption that when production goals 
for 1943 are set they will call for an increase of at mogt 5 percent, the 
labor requirements for July 1, 1943 are estimated at 12,200,000, an increase 
of 200,000 over ‘the level reported for July 1, oad. | 


If there were no need for the rurel-farm poSulation yo gupply addition tel: 
manpower to the armed forces and to nonagriqultural Sndustry,, an increase, a 
in the number of agricultural workers would be relatively easy to accomplish, — . 
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for the number of men coming into the working age group whering che year — i a 
would be almost sufficient to provide 200,090 persons abt the numbers é Be 
needed to fill the gaps caused by death. Ree ee 


However , if the assumptions hold as to volume and source of inductions intp 

the armed forces, as to volume of civilian migration away from farms, and as 
to inerease in nonagricultural employment of rural-farm persons, there will 
be a gross loss of 1 million rural—farm persons from agricultural employment 
_ between July 1, 1942 and July 1, 1943. Nearly a*half million men taken into 
>the armed forces, Over L003 000 civilian migrants, and nearly 100,000 men shite om 
ing from agricultural to nonagricultural employment without change of residences 

comprise the 700,000 males of the 1 million gross loss. Approximately 100,000 
female migrants and over 200,000 women who shift from agricultural to none sae 
cultural employment make up the remaining 300,000. ; . 


‘To réplace the loss it will be necessary to go even farther in drawing upon. 
persons not usually in the labor force than has been the case by the middle 

of 1942... The 300,900 rural-farm females lost to agricultural employment 
through’ migration end occupational shifts could be replace@eby: an equa ntmber 
ofcural=farm women not: now in the labor force. The 700, OCO0é’xrural—-farm.males 
lost throtigh inductions, civilian migration, and occupational shifts ‘could. be — 
roplaced by 50, 000 Cane from the rural-farm unemployed, . the 200,009: by ‘which — 
males. comihg Litto the working age during the year @xcecd the ee lost." 
through death, "250, 000 rural-farm women not now in the labor force, 1005000. 
children index LA, and 100,000 rural—farm residents doing nonfarn work who i) 
re some time to agriculture, especiaily at seasonal Beaks s 


To imercase agrictltural employment in July 1943 by 200,000 persons’ ‘Over. july 
1942: will require, in addition to the above noplécenents, the tapping of none — 
farm sourecs for persons who can be made available for farn’ Work. . tees" 
assumed in this connection that 1.2 million nonfarm persons, the, numbeY esti-_ 
mated as working in agriculture in July 1942, will continue to be available 
for such work in July 1943. If any aanendatare number -of them shift to non— 
agricultural occupations during the year, the total number of replacéricnts> 
which neéd to be found will be increaséd accordingly. No doubt oxtraordiniry | 
= recruiting efforts and patriotic appeals will be needed to bring about an in- 
crease in the number of agricultural workers ore. fron US Seay Revive cee i 


om 
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If these adjustments are made, the working force in agriculture on July 1, 


1943 will include 9,1 million persons’ over 14 living on farms and reporting 
agricuiture as their major occupation, 1.4 million nonfarm persons working 
in agriculture, 0.7 million children under 14, and 1 million of the farm 
persons who though engaged chiefly in nonagricul tural work are also avail- 
able for farm work, It is indicative of the shifts which will be required 
under these conditions that the proportion of agricultural workers who are 
women increases from 17.5-percent in July 1942 to 20.8 percent in July 1943. 


The estimated: number of workers needed in October 1943 is the same as that 
for July 1943, but by October some further replacements will probably have 

to be found. The loss of workers or potential workers from farms during the 
three months is estimated at 300,000 Ciel about equally divided among 
persons going into the armed Forces, those moving from farms to towns and 
cities, and those shifting into nonagricultural occupations. but remaining 

on farms, Part of the replacement would come from the continued net increase 
in males of working age, about 50,000 in three months. Replacing the remain- 
der would require going further in drawing upon persons not usually included - 
in the farm labor supply. It might be done by finding 150,000 additional 
farm women to replace persons leaving the farms or shifting to nonagricultural 
occupations, The number of persons from nonfarm areas who work on farms might 


' be raised by. 100,000 through increased recruiting efforts. 


- 


If these substitutions for farm workers are made, then by October 1943, one 
out of every five farm residents working on farms will be a woman. Although 
the number of farm women to be dravm into the agricultural labor force is 
large, only one-fifth of all women living on farms on October 1, 1943 will 
be working in agriculture, while an additional 14 percent may be employed in 
nonagricultural occupations. 

These estimates are for the major peak seasons of the year, for it seems 
reasonable to assume that if the ndéeds for workers can be supplied then, the 
other work will also be done. The degree to which this assumption is page 
will necessarily vary among the different crops, but on the whole it seems 
to meet the situation.’ Not all of the workers needed in July will work the. 
year round. N ormally, there is a difference of about 3.5 million workers 
between the low and the high points in agricultural employment, A large 


part of the new workers in agriculture will be needed only at the peak 


Seasons. 


- In Conclusion 


The estimates given above were calculated on the basis. of certain definite 


assumptions. If these assumptions need to be changed, the estimates also 
need to’ be changed. Much might be said about any of these assumptions. For 
example, it is possible that agriculture's direct share in the increases in 


the armed forces may be less than is estimated here because many of the 


eligible young men have already left the farm to take industrial jobs, and 
therefore, will not come directly from agriculture when they sre called for 
service. Industry may come to place a greater reliance on women than is 

CG aen and craw less on agricultural labor supplies. The net migration from 


areas of apricultwal. creer ant than on other nea, the nana tok Ter 
placements require. would be less than the total number of withdrevals, sinc 

the number needed for farm work in these areas would then be less than the 
number available under present conditions. If any or all of these were “ton 
the case, the situation for agriculture would be somewhat more favo ‘able. ed 
‘is indicated in the tables which are a part of this report. On the whole, 
may be that the assumptions selected show the agricultural labor si tuations é 
somewhat more strained than will actually Be the case. 
‘The situation will be much more strained if, for example, the armed forces” 
are expanded to 9 or 10 million by the end of 1943, instead of to $ mi Llion 
or if nonagricultural employment increases by more than is asswned here. A 
unexpected difficulties in recruiting women for nonagricultural employment m 
make it necessary to dip more deeply” into the ce of labor which is assum 


shortages. If any or all of ae ee OCCUR, ereaver BE Ge. on iy 
workers from unusual sources will become necessary. One element that is diffi 
cult to measure is the ee oe the DE NOE a will need to be u 


Pesos On the ee hand, it Ne be “that the fae saieert ae of ee experiences 
* workers can be increased to offset the lower efficiency to be expected of the 
new workers, 


of persons. nae ee used fer farm work. robes this does aoe prect we 
the probability that in some areas for limited periods there may be acute 
shortages during 1943. It cannot be assumed that all of the workers have t. 
mobility ed oy a perfect distribution of farm labor or that the preset 
system for distributing labor can achieve 100 percent efficiency. On the o 
hand, the experience of many areas has already demonstrated that much can be 
done’ by planning for efficient utilization of available labor. 


in the economy. During this period a considerable slack developed between the 
manpower actually required and that available. In addition, a large number of 
persons found’ some stop-gap means of assuring a livelihood in rural-nonfarm © 
areas. Today, the phe baa calls Com es utilization of all the Lesa 


today is not always readily aur Ne teas the informe tion ee ig. 
available indicates that there is still in certain portions OF the. United 
States, a considerable reservoir of persons in agriculture, farm ober suena d 
| nenbers of their Sor ey who are not now effectively roigmeaalec their ee 


Bena. contribute subsea Lt ue relocated in more ¢ 
_ agricultural areas, and some could contribute most through pre for t 
i me for and i cenant in nonagricultural occupations. f 
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The. fact. that a large proportion of agricultural workers consists of the farm 
operator and members of his family and only a small part of hired workers 
introduces elements into the whole situation which make the problems of find- 
ing manpower different in agriculture from those of other industries. Ata 
slack time, such as January 1, 1942 the total number of persons working in 
agriculture was reported as 8,287,000; of these 6,632,000 were operators and 
unpaid members of their families, . In a normal year the numoer of workers in 
agriculture increases by approximately 40 percent between January and July. 
In 1942,° the total number of workérs in agriculture had actually increased 

by 3,722,000 from January.to July, but three-fifths of the increase was in 
the number of family workers; only two-fifths of the increase was hired workers, 
That these hired trorkers are crucial in many arcas is well known. But appar- 
ently agriculture, like many other industries, including somté. that have grow 
rapidly during the war, will have to find ways of recruiting, training, : and’ 
using types of workers who formerly were not considered in the labor market, 
inorder to meet the losses occasioned by the fact that many workers of the 
type to which agriculture had become accustomed are being used elsewhere, 
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